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is little that is modern except books on Jugoslavia.
Some interviewers from America were scandalized to
find him reading Alfred de Musset and Racine instead
of the latest successes of the Western world. But he
liked the formal and the classical, he did not care for
humour, and he had no interest in scandal or in the
difficulties of modern bourgeois marriage. But he liked
modern books on natural science, read Henri Fabre
aloud, and sometimes translated bits for his children
and for Dimitrievitch. He was a good reader and also
a born raconteur. It seems he had a gift for military
description and fascinated his entourage when he began
telling of curious happenings in his campaigns or
describing scenes in the Great War, such as those of the
retreat through Albania. But like most Serbs he had
no literary gift. He had a royal style of writing which
was excellent but he had little flexibility of diction.

Visitors to the palace seemed to find the models of
guns in the reception hall more significant than the
books. But these models were merely presents from
arms contractors desirous of obtaining orders. The.
books were bought from the private purse. The
King had come to have more interest in books than
in guns.

When the French government announced that the
Foreign Minister, M. Louis Barthou, would visit Belgrade
the King was delighted, not so much to be able to con-
verse with him about policy as to exchange news about
rare books. Louis Barthou, aged seventy-two, was a
dear old grandfatherly person whom it was pleasant to
receive. Alexander had met him before. They had
corresponded, but mainly about books, Barthou had
a very fine collection, better than that of the King, and
was an enthusiastic bibliophile. In June, 1934, the
plaudits of the populace faded into a rich bookish peace
when Barthou entered the King's library at Dedinje.
The conversation which took place had little-to do with
wars and pacts and understandings. It was of rare and